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mums I believe necessary for effective 
.revenue-sharing legislation. 

It does include substantial fiscal 
relief — a beginning figure of $5.3 billion, 
split $1.8 to the States and $3.5 to the 
communities. The funds are allocated 
on the basis of need. The legislation does 
have strong antidiscrimination provi- 
sions. It does have innovative provisions 
for the Federal collection of State in- 
come tax; and the categories for expend- 
itures are broad and explicit. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will act expeditiously on this legislation, 

The mayors of our cities and com- 
munities want it. 

The Governors of our States want it. 

The people of the Nation want it. 

It must be passed. 


THE NAVAL BLOCKADE ON 
NORTH VIETNAM 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr.. President, 
Keyes Beech, of the Chicago Daily News, 
has been covering the fighting in Indo- 
china since the Vietnamese war against 
the French— probably for longer than 
any other American journalist. His views 
of the President’s May 8 escalation were 
printed in today’s issue of the News. They 
should be of interest to tire Members of 
•the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
. was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Staggering Gamble 
(By Keyes Beech) 

President Nixon's decision to impose a 
naval blockade on North Vietnam Is the act 
of an angry and desperate man. He has, in 
effect, matched Hanoi’s all-out offensive' to 
conquer South Vietnam with his own last' 
roll of the dice. 

It Is a staggering gamble. 

He is risking a bigger war to win a small 
war. He is telling the Hussians — and the Chi- 
nese — they cannot deliver arms to North 
.Vietnam but that the United States can and 
will deliver arms to South Vietnam. 

In doing go he has Invited a confrontation 
with the world's two great Communist pow- 
ers at a time when he was moving toward an 
accommodation with them. 

Moreover, by a single stroke, he is attempt- 
ing to achieve a victory that has eluded the 
United States and Its allies for more than a 
decade. 

He could — although the possibility Is re- 
mote — get away with it. Neither China nor 
Russia wants to go to war over Vietnam. But 
it seems inconceivable that the two Commu- 
nist giants, competing as they are for Hanoi’s 
'allegiance, can afford to accept Mr. Nixon’s 
ultimatum. 

Regardless of the response from Mosco' 
and Poking, there can be no doubt what] 
Hanoi will do. For the hard and faceless men 
who run North Vietnam there can bo no 
turning back. They write their own ticket. 
They accept aid but they do not take orders 
from Moscow or Peking. 

Over the long haul, It is possible the block- 
ade could reduce Har.oi to military Impo- 
tence — if Mr. Nixon can make it stick. But 
there is little or no prospect that It will stop 
Hanoi’s current offensive. 

It is easy to believe the Communists when 
they say they have stockpiled enough war 
material to continue tlielr offensive. And, in 
any case, it takes weeks or months for war 
supplies unloaded at Haiphong to reach the 
fighting front. 

There is nothing new about Mr. Nixon’s 


decision to bomb the two rail lines Unking 
Hanoi with China. That was done during the 
’60s. An estimated 30,000 Chineso soldier- 
laborers were sent Into North Vietnam to 
keep the rail lines open. They were -.with- 
drawn when the bombing ended in 1968. 

But In Imposing a naval blockade — al- 
though Mr. Nixon was careful not to use that 
word — the President took a course that Lyn- 
don Johnson shyed away from in 19G7. 

That I know from personal experience. 
During an Interview with Mr. Johnson in 
May, 1967, I asked ' him if ho Intended to 
bomb Haiphong. 

"I’m not going to say whether I will or 
whether I won't,” said Mr. Johnson. “An 
awful lot of good people come In here and tell 
mo that’s what I ought to do. 

"But sure as Hell If I did, one of our pilots 
would drop a bomb down the smokestack of 
one of those Russian ships out there in the 
harbor. And next morning, after Russia had 
declared war, all those good people who 
wanted me to bomb Haiphong would come in 
and say: 

“ 'Mr. President,- that ain’t what wo meant 
at all.’ ” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business. If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1972 

Tile PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3526) to provide authorizations 
for certain agencies conducting the foreign 
relations of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

• -. The PRESIDING ' OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 1175 of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis) . 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 

Mr. ROBERT C. BYRD. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to ; and at 1 : 23 
p.m. the Senate took a recess, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 1:35 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr, Hughes) . 


FOREIGN RELATIONS AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1972 

Tire Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3526) to provide 
authorizations for certain agencies con- 
ducting the foreign relations of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition. I will be talking on a matter 
germane. What is the matter before us? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing matter before the Senate is the 
amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Stennis), No. 1175 to the 
pending bill, S. 3520. 


NATIONAL SECURITY STUDY MEMORANDUM NO. 1 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I think 
what I have to say is very germane to 
that subject, because it deals with our 
involvement in Southeast Asia, and at 
the same time it deals with what the 
President of the United States reported 
to the American people concerning the 
course of action he has chosen to under- 
take in South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I attempted some time 
back to release a study to the U.S. Sen- 
ate because I felt its information to be 
very important with respect to the de- 
cisionmaking that was taking place in 
the White House with regard to the 
American policy that we face today. I 
hurriedly, after last night’s decision, 
have gone over that study. 

It is interesting to note that whenever 
we have a study like this, one can al- 
ways find new material In it, and he can 
find in it something that is even more 
relevant today than before. I tried to 
look for material that was related di- 
rectly to the blockade of Haiphong and 
the other ports. 

I think there was something that was 
left unsaid in the President’s statement 
yesterday as he began to escalate toward 
a possible confrontation with the Soviet 
Union— and we should not talk . only 
about the Soviet Union. I think we 
.should begin to talk about China, which, 
of course, borders Vietnam. 

But in this National Security Study 
Memorandum No. 1, the question was 
asked, What would be the effects of 
blockading all of the naval ports of Noi th 
Vietnam? The answers are very clear, I 
have the answers, and I would like to 
bring them forward now to this body and 
to the American people since they arc 
so relevant to what the President pro- 
posed in his message. ' \ 

The -answer from .the State Depart- 
ment is: 

To begin with', ' it must be noted that in 
practical terms it would be Impossible to 
deny all imports by sea. Even if the one 
principal port (Haiphong) and the two sec- 
ondary ports (Cam Pha and Hon Dal) were 
closed, there would still be twelve minor 
ports as well as numerous coastal transship- 
ment points suitable for ovor-the-beacli off- 
loading. Lightering operations would permit 
an Indeterminate amount of supplies to en- 
ter North Viet-Nan> from the sea. ’ • 

Lighterage may be something that 
some of my colleagues are not familiar 
with, but it is something that we in Alas- 
ka, not being blessed with developed 
ports on our coastal areas, are familiar 
with. Basically, the west coast cf Alas- 
ka is supplied entirely by lighterage. 

To think that a blockade of North 
Vietnam would be successful is incorrect, 
based not only on my domestic expe- 
rience in Alaska, but based on the expe- 
rience of the Secretary of State and the 
entire State Department. 

An answer from the CIA on the same 
subject — and I am quoting it — is as fol- 
lows : 

Strikes In August, 1967 against the Hanol- 
Dong Dang rail line were effective In stop- 
ping through service for a total of only ten 
days. Strikes during this period against the 
highways that parallel the Dong Dang iluo 
showed no Insignificant or sustained reduc- 
tion of capacity. The Hanol-Lao Cal rail line 
capacity, after destruction of the Viet Tri 
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st: By WILLIAM BEECHER • 

)h Sptelit to Tli* Yorfc Timei 

> WASHINGTON, May 8— Pen- 
tagon analysts say that while 
jthe mining of Haiphong and 
(Other harbors of North Viet- 
nam, ordered tonight by Presi- 
dent Nixon, may have a neg- 
ligible .effect on the war over 
'the' short run, its impact will 
be substantial over the long 
'run. 

*:• Over the short term, the 
''analysts concede, even effective 
denial of outside war supplies' 
'’probably would not cripple' 
‘enemy offensive capabilities in| 
'the South for several weeks. 

To be really effective, they 
‘'note, mining should probably 
‘bo accompanied by a persistent 
'bombing campaign to cut traf- 
fic over two rail lines and 
'.eight roads from China. 

U The Longer-Term Gain 

But over the longer term, 
tho analysts believe, denial, of 
i largo quantities of gasoline, ar- 
tillery and antiaircraft ammu- 
nition and tanks would make it 
.'quite difficult for. North Viet- 
nam to continue to attack, or 
,to withstand South Vietnamese 
tcountcroffcnsives. 
y - Well-placed military sources 
(said that the B-52 raid in the 
lHaipong area threo weeks, ago 
■so disrupted unloading and 
■.storage 'facilities that North 
■Vietnam has recently diverted 
freighters inbbund to Haiphong 
from Canton and Hong Kong 
to the secondary port of Hon- 
;gay, about 20 miles north, 
e Defense sources say that at 
the time of the mining opera' 
tion, which President Nixon 
says has already begun, about 
37 freighters and oil tankers 
were in Haiphong harbor and 
its estuary. Most of the 1 ships 
.were from Soviet bloc nations 
and from Cuba; about 8 to 10 
Svere from Hong Kong and 
.Britain, 

H An additional 30 ships ap- 
peared to be heading for North 
..Vietnam. 

i'i Three' Days to Leave 
‘" In his televised address to- 
-night, the President said that 
the mining operation was under 
?way as he spoke but that the 
Quines would not be activated 
'until three "daylight periods" 
mad elapsed, to allow ships now 
Jin port to leave. 

Thereafter, he said, any ships 
’entering or leaving any of the 
■ports of North Vietnam would 
Vio so "at their own risk.” 

Military sources _said that 


able for naval aircraft to drop 
to block the entrances to such 
ports as Haiphong, Hongay, 
Campha-and Thanhboa. These 
were the following: 

^Anchored Mines: These are 
buoyant mines, anchored by 
cable to the seabed, and placed 
at different depths below the 
surface to intercept different 
types of vessels. 

^Magnetic Mines: These 
mines, normally used in shallow 
water, sink. into the mud and 
explode when a large metallic 
body, such as a ship, passes 
overhead. 

fiAcoustic Mines: These are 
keyed to explode when they 
pick up the sounds of a large 
vessel’s propellers. 

^Pressure mines: These are 
triggered when the passage of 
a large ship increases the water 
pressure on them. ■ 

Military sources said that 
such advanced mines were very 
difficult to eliminate with mine- 
sweepers. "It’s become a much 
higher-risk business than ever 
before," one Pentagon official 
said tonight. “The mines have 
all kinds of devices to thwart 
such efforts." 

Question and Amplification 

The President did not use the 
word “blockade" at any point, 
but one passage in his speech, 
and a passage in a letter inform- 
ing the United Nations of 
American intentions, raised the 
question of whether some sort 
of naval blockade was involved 

Mr. Nixon sadi Saigon and 
Washington were advising their 
respective naval and air forces 
“to take appropriate measures 
within the internal and claimed 
waters of North Vietnam to 
interdict the delivery of any 
supplies.” 

Daniel Z. Henkin, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for: Pub' 
lie Affairs, inisted in answer to 
questions that “a blockade in- 
volves the stopping and search- 
ing of ships; this was not 
indicated in the President’s 
words tonight." ' 

Other Pentagon sources said 
that .the President’s reference 
was to the possible use by 
North: Vietnam of inter-coastal 
lighters — small cargo vessels — 
to move supplies along its 
coast. These would be subject 
to air and sea attack, the 
sources said. 

The Soviet Union' and' China 
and other Communist nations, 
the Pentagon sources said, do 
not now attempt deliveries in 
anything but large-ocean-going 
ships; 
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tempted to deliver . supplies 
along the coast with such small 
lighters, at a place that; was 
not mined, would the vessels 
be subject to air or sea atttack? 

A .Defense official said: “I 
won't speculate on what might 
happen in that unlikely situa 
tion." 

‘They've Been Forewarned’ 

Military analysts said that a 
full-scale blockade, in which 
United States naval vessels 
tried to turn away or stop and 
search Soviet, Chinese or other 
ships, under threat of sinking 
if they failed to heed, would 
have raised a major confronta- 
tion that the United States 
wished to avoid. 

“If they chose to try to run 
our minefields and aro sunk, 
they’ve been forewarned,” the 
Administration official said. 
“That’s fundamentally; different; 
than- signaling a Soviet vesscli 
to turn back or bo ishot out of; 
the water by us.” • i 

During the Johnson Admin- 
istration,' suggestions by the 
military that Haiphong be 
mined were- consistently re- 
jected, partly because of fear 
of forcing the Soviet Union or, 
China into undesirable re- 
sponses and partly because of 
the argument' that enough sup- 
plies could always, be slipped 
into North Vietnam by' land 
and sea for what was then es- 
sentially a guerrilla .effort in 
the South to continue! 

. Picture Now Different 

The Nixon Administration 
has repeatedly made the point 
that the heavy dependence of 
North Vietnamese army units 
in the present fight on tanks, 
long-range artillery and air de- 
fense weapons— which require 
a large-scale, continuous sup- 
ply of replacements, gasoline 
and ammunition — creates a 
fundamentally different' situa- 
tion. .;.■'■ 

Well before North Vietnam 
switched to arge-scale, conven- 
tional .warfare, analysts for tire 
State .Department, the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a re- 
view of Vietnam options for 
President Nixon in early 1969, 
concluded that a mining-bomb- 
ing effort would markedly un- 
dermine Hanoi’s war potential. 

The State Department de- 
clared: “We therefore believe 
that interdiction of Haiphong 
and heavy attacks on the rail 
lines from China would, over 
time, prevent North .Vietnam 
from receiving sufficient eco- 
nomic and military aid to con- 
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Nixon Orders North Vietnam • Ports 


Railroads Bombed to Stem Arms 



Latest Moves Will Directly 
Affect Soviet Shipping; 
Moscow Talks in Jeopardy 


Sneaking directly to Moscow’s leaders, he' cess to them, and to stop all North Vietnamese 
opecuuug . __ . , _ Tt. immran force: 


By Robert Keatley , 

'* ■ 1 staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 
WASHINGTON — President Nixon ordered | 
the mining of all North Vietnamese seaports in 
what he described as an effort to keep ‘ the 
weapons of war out of the hands of the interna- 
tional outlaws” who govern that Communist 

country. ‘ ,, . . . .. 

The move— never before attempted in the 
long Indochinese fighting— risks a direct naval 
confrontation with the Soviet Union, Hanoi s 
main arms supplier. It also jeopardizes pros- 
'pects for the planned Moscow summit meeting 
scheduled to begin May 22. 

: In a nationally televised speccli last night, 

-Mr. Nixon also said he has ordered attacks 
- against all railroad and other transportation 
‘ systems serving North Vietnam. This move 
will ’ most directly, affect China, which uses 
overland routes to send civilian and military 
goods to its Communist ally. 

In addition to the new moves designed to 
keep weapons and ammunition from North 
Vietnam, Mr. Nixon said air and naval attacks 
against that country will continue. .Heavy 
bombing of North Vietnam by U.S. planes re- 
sumed after the Communists began their cur- 
rent invasion of South Vietnam about five 

. weeks ago. „ , 

The President said the new retaliation 
against North Vietnam would remain in effect 
until all American war prisoners are returned !| 
by Hanoi, and an internationally supervised 
cease-fire prevails throughout Indochina- 
meaning both Vic tnams, Laos and Cambodia. 

He then offered a new U.S. concession: ‘‘At 
that time, we will proceed with a complete 
withdrawal of all American forces from Viet- 
nam within four months.” This cuts two 
months from the previous withdrawal offer 
made to North Vietnam. 

So far, Hanoi consistently has rejected any 
' such terms, and insists it won’t make political 
concessions because of American military 
pressure. Instead, Communist propaganda has 
• I been urging that all Vietnamese follow a cora- 
I mend by the late president Ho CM Minh: 
“Fight until the Americans leave and the (Sai- 
gon) puppets are toppled.” 

But President Nixon said, In words directed 
at Hanoi, that accepting a cease-fire and re- 
turning POWs “wouldn’t require surrender and 
humiliation on the part of anybody.” Instead, 
ho said, such terms would allow the killing to 
stop, and “allow negotiations on a political set- 
tlement between the Vietnamese themselves.” 


noted that the two superpowers are near agree 
ment on such 'important subjects as arms con- 
trol and trade, which he called "the threshold 
of a new relationship which can serve not only 
the interests of our two countries but the cause 
of world peace.” Then he added: “We are pre- 
pared to continue to build this relationship. The 
responsibility is yours if we fail to do so.” 

Whether the Soviet Union is willing to let 
the U.S. block its aid to a Communist ally, 
however, is uncertain. Moscow maintains it 
has both the right and duty to send Hanoi arms 
despite American objections. “It is our interna- 
tional duty to help them, and we shall fulfill 
that duty to the end,” Soviet Communist Party 
Leader Leonid Brezhnev promised recently in 
a major speech. 

This makes Mr, Nixon's latest efforts to ter- 
minate the Indochinese fighting risky; Moscow 
may choose to run the U.S. blockade and force- 
Washington to choose between backing down, 
or replying with force. 

This prospect of a direct confrontation with 
the Russians, plus concern about apparent es- 
calation of the war, will almost certainly make 
Mr. Nixon’s latest steps controversial at home. 
Congressional doves, for example, probably 
will renew their demands for the possible move 
the President flatly rejected last night-lolal 
American withdrawal from the war. 

Soihe critics likely will contend that the 
mining efforts, plus heavier bombing of over- 
land supply routes, won’t work. Evidence sup- 
porting" this argument surfaced, recently with 


naval activity. He also freed American force: 
to take "appropriate measures” on the higl 
seas and inside North Vietnam's territorial wa 
ters to interdict supply line. 

In addition, he said rail and other communi 
cations lines “will be cut to the maximum ex 
tent possible,” while air and naval attack 
against North Vietnamese military targets wi 
continue. 

Ho offered one small concession to foreig 
ships currently at Haiphong or other Nort 
Vietnamese ports. Ho said they would be give 
three daylight periods during which they cou! 
leave “in safety.” Afterwards, the mines wi 
become active and any ships trying to arri\ 
or depart “will do so at their own risk,” tt 
President warned. 

The mining will affect more than the R.u 
Mans and Chinese, two Communist countrh 
with which Mr. Nixon has tried to improt 
overall political relations. , In addition, son 
British-flag ships, based in Hong Kong, car: 
supplies to Haiphong, as do ships from su< 
East European nations as Poland'. It’s also b 
lieved some Greek freighters call there as wo 

Mr. Nixon said the Soviet Union and othi 
shipping nations were informed in advan 
about the new blockade measures. Moscc 
authorities didn’t have any immediate pub! 
reaction, but the rango of actions availat 
to the Soviets- is' wide. -» 

For one thing, the USSR has -scores of me 
em minesweepers in its fleet, and could ord 
some to accompany its cargo ships bound f 
Haiphong. This raises the question of wlieth 


the publication of a previously secret White -”^;° would )ct thom disrupt the minefie 
House document, written in early I960. At t at P instead take the promised “appropris 
time, Pentagon ciylllaiis ^and^Cemral^JjitellK|^^ easures „ t0 cnsure that supplies don’t f 


gence Agency analysts argued “the overland 


Russia Cautioned 

Despite the new moves that will directly af 

and warned it will be the Soviet Union s fault if , 
it doesn't. - '■ . *• . - - -I 


routes from China, alone, could provide (North 
Vietnam) enough material to carry on, even 
with an unlimited bombing campaign.” They 
claimed this would bo true even if “all imports 
by sea were denied.” 

Hanoi Leaders Assailed . 

Mr. Nixon tried to convince his public that 
the new moves are both necessary and un- 
avoidable., He was particularly critical of the 
Hanoi leadership, which he frequently ^de- 
scribed with such words as “arrogant,” “In- 
transigent” and “bombastic.” 

He said tho current Communist Invasion of 
South Vietnam, which for the first time In 20 
years of fighting has given Hanoi’s forces con-' 
trol of a complete -South Vietnamese province, 
is a “brutal assault” conducted with "wanton 
disregard for human life.” Despite this, Mr. 
Nixon said, he ordered resumption of both pub- 
lic and private political negotiations with North 
Vietnam, only to have the Communist repeat 
demands the U.S. previously had rejected. 
“They refused to, offer any new approach of 
their own,” the President complained. 

Therefore, he continued, he decided upon 

J 1 : t <a_ i At.- 


through even if it meant attacking the sh. 
and their escorts. ■ 

In addition, Moscow could decide to se 
new supplies by air. .This would -force the U 
to decide whether it wants to shoot do 
Soviet planes, or attack the civilian airport 
Hanoi, which has been off limits to date 
American bombers. - . 


decisive military action “to keep tho weapons 

ically, he said entrances to all North Viet- 
namese ports are being mined to prevent ac- 
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j By Stanley Karnovv 

( Washington Post Staff Writer 

By choosing to block Hai- 
phong and other North Viet- 
namese ports, President Nix- 
<5n has finally opted for a 
policy urged on the White 
House by U.S. military men 
since the early days of 
American ' involvement in 
the Vietnam war. 

Mr. . Nixon’s move, how- 
ever, runs counter to the 
counsel given to him and his 
predecessor, President, John- 
son, by advisers of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency as 
well as in the State and De- 
fense Departments. 

Indeed, few conflicts in- 
.side the U.S. government 
within recent years have 
been as intense as the de- 
bate over whether to take 
action against Soviet and 
other aid shipments des- 
tined to reach North Viet- 
nam by sea. 

Advocates of the strategy 
now being pursued by Presi- 
dent Nixon consistently held 
that such an approach, com- 
bined with, stronger and 
wider U.S. bombings of 
North Vietnam, would deci- 
sively set back the Commu- 
nists. 

Opponents’ View 

Opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s latest step have long 
argued against it on two 
counts. First, they have 
warned that it would jeop- 
ardize U.S. relations with 
Ithc Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China, 
perhaps to the point of pro- 
voking them into war. Sec- 
ondly, they have expressed 
doubts that pressure on Ha- 
noi’s supply lines would suf- 
fice to discourage the Com- 
munists. 

One of the most vocal 
supporters of a tough thrust 
against the Communists was 
Admiral U.S. Grant Sharp, 
former commander of the 
American forces in the Pa- 
cific. Writing in the Read- 
er’s Digest in . May 1969, 
after his retirement, Sharp 
disclosed that he and his 
Pentagon colleagues had 
proposed a plan almost ex- 
actly identical to that cur- 
rently being carried out by 
President 
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and logical in warfare," 
Sharp said that he had rec- 
ommended blocking Hai- 
phong “with mines laid by 
aircraft.” This "was the 
simplest and most effective 
measure we could have 
taken,” he wrote, adding 
that it “would have short- 
ened the war by many 
months.” 

But, Sharp contended, his 
suggestion “was always ve- 
toed” on the grounds that 
it “would not affect the 
enemy’s capability of wag- 
ing war in South Vietnam.” 
He placed the blame for 
"needless casualties” that re- 
sulted on former Secretary 
qf Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara. Sharp wrote: 

Advice "Discarded” 

“Secretary McNamara ar- 
bitrarily and consistently 
discarded the advice of his 
military ■ advisers. His in- 
sistence that we pursue the 
campaign on a gradualistic 
basis gave the enemy plenty 
of time to cope with our 
every move. He was, I sub- 
mit, dead wrong.” 

The Pentagon Papers have 
revealed that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff echoed 
Sharp’s proposal as early as 
October 1966, urging that 
President Johnson authorize 
such operations as “mining 
ports” and a “naval quaran- 
tine” designed, among other 
things, to “decrease the Ha- 
noi and Haiphong sanctuary 
areas." 

But suggestions along this 
line were sharply rejected 
at the time by McNamara. 
In a draft memorandum de- 
livered to President John- 
son on May 19, 1967, the for- 
mer Defen'se Secretary re- 
acted strongly against inten- 
sified bombings of North 
Vietnam in general and min- 
ing the enemy’s harbors in 
particular with two main 
arguments. 

In the first place, McNa- 
mara contended that bomb- 
ing was essentially ineffec- 
tive and that “no combina- 
tion of actions against the 
North short of destruction 
of the regime or occupation 
of North Vietnamese terri- 
tory will physically reduce 
Urn flow of men and . matc_- 
'i( 

forces to continue the war 
in the South.” 


Pilot Losses 


Mg of Haiphong as an indi- 
„ , ... cation that the United States 

McNamara, also said that *< was going to apply mi n, 

the losses in American pil- tary pressure until North 
ots one for every 40 sor- Vietnam capitulated,” the 
ties — was excessive. In addi- _ • . 

tion, he pointed out, more Chinese might “intervene in 
intensive American bomb- the war with combat troops, 
ings would reflect unfavor- thereby prompting Amen- 
ably on the United States can . f a 'd s against Chinas 
abroad and also have an ad- airfields “and perhaps other 
verse impact at home. He targets as well. ’ 
said: President Johnson re- 

"The picture of the buffed the advice of Sharp 
world’s greatest superpower an d the Joint Chiefs of 
killing or injuring 1,000 non- Staff, largely because he 
combatants a week, while was reluctant ‘to clash with 
trying to pound a tiny back- the Russians and Chinese, 
ward nation into submission anc * a ' so because he was 
on an issue whose merits war >’ °f domestic political 
are hotly disputed, is not a opposition to such a course, 
pretty one. It could con- Moreover, as Vietnam spe- 
ceivably produce a costly cialists working in the gov- 
distortion in the American eminent at the time now . 
national consciousness and recall, Johnson was not re- 
in the world image of the ceptive to schemes that 
United States — especially would “win the war faster.” 
if the damage to North Viet- Nevertheless, the policy de- 
nam is complete enough to bate continued after Presi- 
dent Nixon entered office, 
and it took on a new ur- 
gency as it related to his 


be ‘successful’.” 

In . McNamara’s view, 
there was a serious risk in 
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viet Union. Tho former De 

fense Secretary’s observa- , , , ■ , 

tions then may be relevant documents compiled under 


from Vietnam. 

A collection of secret 


to the present situation. 


the auspices of White. House 


Mining North Vietnam’s » ationa l s e c u r i t y adviser 
ports, be said, “would place Kissinger in early 

Moscow in a particularly however, that 

galling dilemma as to how the conflict over mining the 


to preserve the Soviet posi- 
tion and prestige in such a 
disadvantageous place." 

Action Discounted 
McNamara discounted the 
likelihood that the Russians 
would try to “force a con- 


I-Iaiphong harbor and step- 
ping up bombings of North 
Vietnam fundamentally fol- 
lowed the lines it had during 
the Johnson administration, 

■ Estimating that 80 per 
cent of Communist aid 
passed through Haiphong,' 


frontation” with the United the Pentagon favored block- 
States in the region, where ing the port while mounting 
“even with minesweepers” “a strong effort to interdict 
thev were os inferior mili- road and rail transport” 
tarily as "we were when from China to Hanoi in “a 
they blocked the .corridor to concerted and coordinated 
Berlin in 1961.” air interdiction campaign’ 

He calculated, however, against all transportation.” 
that Moscow might decide, The Pentagon proposal 
among other moves, to precluded “attacks on- popu- 
“send volunteers, including lation as a target” but con- 
pilots" to North Vietnam ceded that the operation 
and simultaneously reply to would incur “high risks of 
the United States with civilian casualties* in order 
“some action" in Korea, to achieve destruction of 
Turkey, Iran, the Middle war-supporting targets.” 

East or “most likely Berlin” Such moves, the Pentagon 
places “where they can analysts said, “would, in 

and 

McNamara also estimated C-Gni 

that if Peking read the min- 


